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Being an, Expoſure of the many dangerous 
Falſities, baſe Aſſertions and groſs Impoſitions 
induſtriouſly propagated from a venal Pen, in 
an infamous Pamphlet, called, An Eſay on 
Bread, wherein the Millers and Bakers are 
ſaid to be vindicated, &'c. 
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Whoever pretends to vindicate notorious guilt ought not to ; 
eſcape civil chaſtiſement. He manifeſts bribery, attempts T 
to proſtitute the truth, to abuſe juſtice, defeat the laws, 
and to promote iniquity : he endeavours to-blind-fold the 
vigilance of mankind to their own ſafety ; to lay a ſtumb- 


ling- block in their path, and to ſolicit them into de- 
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Purl, Maker of Magneſia Alba, 
Seller of Alum and Salt of Tarter, 
a Peruſal of the following TaLe, by 


Way of Preface, is moſt heartily re- 
commended by 


P, M. 
Out with it Dunciad ! let the Secret paſs, 
That Secret to each Knave that he's an Aſs, 


Porz. 


T is a Cuſtom with the People upon the 

Coaſt of Cornwall when the Weather is very 
tempeſtuous, to hang a Lanthorn at the Tail of 
a lame Aſs, and to turn out the Creature by 
Night upon ſome high Land near the Sea. 
The Brute, at Paſture, gives a Motion to the 
Light connected to his Poſteriors, which ex- 
actly reſembles the Appearance of a Veſſel at 
Anchor, and deludes the unwary Mariners upon 


their Perdition, and into the Snares laid for 
them by impious Lucre. 


Mutato nomine de te fabula norratur. 
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PEOPLE, &c. 


HE firſt nineteen pages of Mr. J——'s 
production, called An Efſay on Bread, 
are ſo very replete with contradictions it 
is impoſſible to underſtand his meaning, 
if we muſt be ſo cruel to him as to ſuppoſe he had 
any; which indeed had not been believed, but for 
that genera] diſcharge of ſcurrility and malevolence 
which ſhews his deſign to be abuſe, to which con- 
tempt is the moſt proper reply that can be made with 
decency; and as it W ſome notice, may be more 
honour than its author could reaſonably expect, | 
As ſpecimens of this author's humanity, polite- 

neſs, coherence, ſenſe, and language I will beg leave 
to give a few extracts. 

Mr. J-—n ſays, «© Alum is confeſſedly uſed by 
the bakers, p. 4.” he refrained from bread ten years 
on this account ; nay its virulence is not denied, 
See his account of his friend the bird-fancier's broods, 
Porson DETECTED diſcovered it to the public, and 
the uſing of vitriol in beer, which Mr. -n alſo 


eeknonledges, nay, thinks very pernicious. But 
5 P. 5, 


. 
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P- 3. he ſays, © Theſe malevolent, ſuggeſtions have 
< occaſioned more miſchief than could poſſibly ariſe 
* from the contaminated bread z becauſe they excite 
©* doubts and miſtruſts and inflame the minds of the 
s people z** or in other words, doubts are more hurt- 
ful than poiſon. Why then was himſelf ſo cruel as to 
excite doubts from abuſes in beer, wine, cyder, 
pickles, confectionary, c.? was it becauſe bread is 
the food of all mankind that we ſhould ſubmit to be 
abuſed in this important part of our victuals; or is it 
the evil quality of fome of the adulterations em- 
ployed in it, and the value of his noſtrums which 
he would not deſire ſhould become uſeleſs by their 
abolition ; or is it to become himfelf an object of 
his own applauſe, that he has thus inconſiſtently en- 
deavoured to excite fuch doubts and miſtruſts, or to 
calm ſuch perturbations ? p. 6. for he ſays, at the 
concluſion of his production, . That inſtances of un- 
<« regarded abuſes ſeemingly trivial are innumerable ; 
< therefore whoever obſerves the hint, purſues the bu- 
s fineſs and elucidates the ſubjects muſt infallibly ob- 
* tain the grateful applauſe of all who are compaſſio- 
« nately inclined to prevent or relieve the unhappy 
c afflictions of their fellow. creatures.” The author of 
Porson DzTEcTED has done this by Mr. J n's 
confeſſion in the articles of alum in bread, and with- 
out his confeſſion, in the adulteration of beer, wine, 
tea, Sc. As Mr. n abuſes him therefore only 
for what he has done is not he both void of gratitude 
and humanity ? Ex ore tuo te judicabo. p. 2, 10, 11, 
14, &c. * Alum is confeſſedly uſed by the bakers, 
p. 2.” this deterred him from eating bread, vide p.— 
„Vet bread as it is now generally made is an 
antidote to the poiſon attributed to it.“ p. 6. his 
experiments are * deſigned to diſcover and prevent 
the uſe of alum, which they will do better than the 
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execution of penal laws. It is greatly to be wiſhed 
« ſomefalutary ſtatute might prevent the uſe of alum.” 
p. 14. I am in doubt if I underſtand his meaning, 
but it ſeems a very ſtrange one, it he has any, of 
which however I would not charge him left I do 
him wrong, in a matter of which he ſeems very de- 
ſirous to appear quite innocent. He ſays then; It 
is a pity ſome law does not prohibit the making of 
ſuch bread as is the very antidote of poiſon, or is the 
moſt wholſome (this he muſt ſay with a regard to his 
noſtrums) and of which there is no manner of need, 
becauſe his experiments do it effectually.“ This is 
given as a ſample of his ſenſe and conſiſtency, of 
which himſelf does not ſpeak ſo plainly as of his 
own gratitude, extent of public Piri and huma- 
nity. Perhaps he thought it quite needleſs, ſince 
he has been ſo liberal of ſpecimens, that they could 
not eſcape the moſt ordinary reader. 

Can Mr. J——n be of two opinions quite re- 
pugnant to each other at the ſame time? Why ſo 
ſevere upon himſelf, as his motto beſpeaks : 


Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My heart deteſts him as the gates of hell ? 


yet *tis pity the poor man ſhould not only be void of 


humanity towards the reſt of mankind, but alſo deteſt 


himſelf too, a noticewhich he might have been ſatisfied 
with from the public, who are much inclined to re- 
compence according to merit; and have great reaſon 
in this caſe to give the man his due.— . 

It is very ſtrange he ſhould aſperſe the author of 
Polso DETECTED for inflaming the minds of the 
people, ſince himſelf allows that he has avoided it 
as much as poſſible, by writing in a ſtile which his 
own friend, the baker, at his club was not able to 
underſtand; 2 ws 
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Not that his quill to critics was confined, - 
His page gives ampler leſſons to mankind. Pope, 


A precaution the author very purpoſely took, to avoid 
the imputation he has given, P- 5: *Tis to be wiſhed 


Mr. n had followed the ſame method, inſtead of 
his fimple nartation,” with reſpect to the picklers, 
vintners, brewers, c. ſome truths are not to be ex- 
plained, — But he may be of opinion that few will 
read his production, in which I join with him. He 
mould alſo have remembered that few eat pickles 
and vinegar in compariſon of thoſe who eat bread 
another proof of Mr. J——n's great humanity. 

Thus perplexing himſelf he flutters about like an 
owl in the ſun-ſhine, or a buzzard in a ſtorm ; 
and when the creature affects to crack his joke, he 
generally ſucceeds ſo unfortunately, that he muſt ra- 
ther be regarded as an object of pity, than that he 
may ſometimes indeed provoke, ridicule and contempt; 
like an aſs inclined to caper, but very ſubject to 
ſtumble, he is perpetually blundering ; and his own 
confuſion is to himſelf what he deſigned to be to the 
public, a ſtumbling; block. 

Thus far we have proceeded to ſhew, that this ſur- 


priſing author is {6 ingenious to confeſs his own total 


defect of reſpect to mankind. To ſhew farther his 
inconſiſtency, which with his ill- nature himſelf ex- 


poſes in every page, were needleſs. But perhaps he 


may charm with the beauties and elegance of lan- 
guage, to which we muſt next beg leave to ſpeak, for 
he ſeems to profeſs a mighty talent at criticiſm. | 
He ſays, He expected a ſet of uſeful experi- 
ments whereby the public might avoid the abuſes 
* of bakers, but was amuſed with medical diſquiſi- 
„tions, and inſtead of the abuſes of bakers was en- 


te tertained with a phyſical abuſe of bakers,” What 


{:mplicity of ſtile! Sn 
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For purity of expreſſion and wit one ſample may 
be quite ſufficient : ** To. diſcover with certainty 
hen bean-meal enters the compoſition of bread, 
let him remember, that thoſe who eat ſuch bread 
<« are apt to ft ſoon after, and the more ſuch ad- 
mixture the more violent the exploſion.” This ſweet, 
joke ſeems a true native of Eaft Smithfield or Bil- 
lingſgate, or gleaned from the bakers club. Thus 
ce filthy expreſſions excite filthy ideas which purer 
< reaſon happens not to have calcined, p. 29.” 

We muſt do him the juſtice to confeſs his happy 
talent at a pun, © I have made ſome enquiry (ſup- 
<« poſed at the bakers club) after the inſtitution of 
ce bread-doCtor ; the reſult is, the bakers never con- 
e ferred this degree upon any perſons whatever, except 
the two recited authors upon the ſubject, the laſt 
e of which the better to prevent confuſion was dubb'd 
with the additional particle Un, p. 29.” Of his 


perſpicuity and ſimplicity, excuſe one ſpecimen. 
drawn from an article where he certainly ought to 


have been moſt careful to ſhew it, p. 13. The 
« alum improved the colour and texture, yet the 
4 crumb of the bread was very harſh, and the liſt 
% was not of that peculiar fine “ brown colour, 
(yet the alum improved it) and the angles of the 
<< upper and lower cruſts appeared cloſe as if they 
were glazed together, which are convincing proots 
% of a ſuperabundant quantity of alum in bread :* 


Can any man living tell when there is alum in bread 


from this ſteering plan. | 

Thus much for his ſtile, which it is preſumed, with 
deference to'the opinion of fo great a critic, would 
have been much improved had le engaged fome of 
his millers or bakers to correct the graminar, whit 
himfeif was at the club or fiſh-market in his neigh- 


bourhood ſcraping together cleauly jeſts wherewith 
to decorate his eſſay; 77 2 


Plebean 


' 
? 
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„„ 
Plebean rhetoric, ſcurrility ſupply'd, 
The place of reaſon, and of juſtice, noiſe. Anon. 


And indeed this inſinuates ample proof of the bad- 
neſs of the cauſe, or the inſufficiency of the defender, 
who would otherwiſe have advanced arguments to 
vindicate his friends, inſtead of that profuſion of 
calumny with which he aſperſes thoſe who would, as 
he ſays, very truly, <* doubtleſs extirpate their vil- 
< lainy, p. 810 : 

But as a falſe light though ſuſpended at the tale 
of ſo deſpicable an animal as an aſs, may do much 
miſchief, (vid. pref.) and delude unwary mariners 
upon their undoing, to avail the lucre of impious 
men, even though they ſhould have (in Mr. J—n's 
phraſe) a ſteering plan to avoid them, p. 17. it is 
proper therefore to diſprove his aſſertions, eſpecially 
as there are people ready to adopt the moſt palpable 
and ſtupid errors, which can proceed from the pro- 


ſtituted pens of venal men, when thoſe deceptions are 


induſtriouſly propagated and abetted by others who 
have hired the ſcribler to deceive ; and whoſe intereſt 
will be ſecured in proportion as his miſchief becomes 
popular, and the attention of the public to their 
own ſafety is lulled by the opiate. 

Mr. J n ſays, his deſign was to prove the im- 
poſſibility of mixing calcarious earths, Wc. in bread 
without immediate diſcovery ; he affirms that theſe 
ingredients would be perceived by the grittineſs. 
I fancy he means when there is no alum in it; for, 
p. 10. we read, That the acid of alum uniting 
<« with a portion of the chalky earths, diſſolves them.“ 


If they are bolted with the flour firſt and then 


diſſolved muſt we expect a grittineſs ſtill to re- 
main ? or that the parts of thoſe ſubſtances will 
appear manifeſt upon the ſurface of the loaf after 
baking, as he ſays they will? this laſt is too often __ | 

| | caſe 
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exalted affertion of Mr. ] 


[7 i 


cafe indeed with the London bread, as every one. 


muſt en have obſerved. And Mr. J—-—n's 
good nature will pardon me if I ſhould not allow the 
grit to come from the mill-ſtones ; becauſe it is uſual 
with millers to clean them after dreſſing, by firſt 
grinding a portion of hog-corn. Is it impoſſible to 
reduce calcarious earths to an impalpable powder at 
a ſmall charge ? do not they abſorb greater quan- 
tities of water than the beſt wheat - flour? is not their 
coſt ſmall? and the temptation to uſe them great? 
theſe you may buy at 28. and flour is worth 88. or 
105. per buſhel. Nay, that ingenious man and great 
philoſopher, who has enriched the world with many 
accurate and curious experiments on vegetation, 
found no manner of impoſlibility or difficulty to mix 
one ounce of powdered chalk with two pounds of 
flour (it was bought at the bakers, and therefore 
it might have been mixed before) which made into 
a loaf and baked proved exactly the ſame as the come 
mon bread of London, and to his great ſurprize “, 


the 


That it is impoſſible to add ſuch mixtures, is a ve 
n. See Dr. Stonehouſe ,“. 
See innumerable accounts in news- papers. Are theſe gen- 
tlemen liars and malicious? are all the people of the 
country to be charged with joining againſt the bakers, and 
meal-jobbers? or muſt we believe the aſſertions of an 
hireling calumniator, and accuſe the learned, the populaes 


and all the nation only to exculpate the criminals? Von 
Populi, vox Dei. 


* .* A diſcovery of the notorious adulterations in bread 
and flour, being of the utmoſt conſequence to the public, 
and now likely to become matter of parliamentary enquiry, 
it is unqueſtionably the duty of every particular perſon, 
whoſe ſituation, talents, and reſolution may enable him, to 


do his utmoſt towards detecting and expoſing ſuch inzquitous 
and dangerous practices. 
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the bread did not turn out ſo gritty that the dogs 
would ſpurn it, nor could the eye diſtinguiſh or the 
a | | [1] 18 Xs Wray I _ palate 
In regard to the bakers, I forbear any remarks upon their 
late advertiſement farther than this, that a plain denial of 
any adulteration in their bread, back'd with proper affida- 
vits of ſuch facts as they were able to aſſert upon oath before 
the mayor, might have been more ſatisfactory than any 
angry expreſſions. Their bufinefs was to ſatisfy the public, 
who have a right to all poſſible ſatisfaction in an affair 
which ſo nearly concerns their health. The charge relating 
to the uſing of alum diſſolved in Urine was not made upon 
any. perſon in the town of Northampton, nor ever intended 
as ſuch, What relates to the information, which was 
iven to me, is particularly ſet forth in the following af- 
Adavit: the bakers, he. adds, have not denied the fact they 
ſo evidently intended to deny, © | h 
I Hengy WVCETEY, nephew and late apprentice to 
Mr. Locock, do mate oath, that" I heard the baker's ſervant 
fas mentioned in the Mercury of Feb. 13) declare before me, 
ny uncle, | aunt, and two. other perſons, that he, by order of 
bis. maſter, had ſeveral times diſſolved alum in urine, and mixed 
it with the bread; of which fact the ſaid ſervant then offered 
to have taken. hrs cath, if required, © N 


HENRY WIckIEV, of Northampton, Apothecary. 
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Feb. 24, 1758, STvorn before me, 
00 BoB ERT LUCAS, Mayer. 


The mixing of alum diſſolved in urine with bread is till 
farther confirmed by a letter I received laſt week from a very 
worthy member of parliament, who acquaints me, that 
one of their houſe knew this abominable praCtice to be a 
fat, and hoped he ſhould be able to bring evidence ſufficient 
to prove that fact before the committee for the bread- bill, 

now ſitting. | 
That there is room to ſuſpect very bad practices of this 
kind in ſome places is very evident: a baker, living in this 
town, within theſe few days acknowledged to one of my 
Oven 
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palate diſcover the mixture; on the contrary, takte 
an honeſt country loaf, it will not like the town- 
bread grow dry and hard in two days; nay it will be 
moiſt, fragrant, ſapid and mellow at the end of a 
week : this is an ocular argument ad hominem, that 
the town-bread is improperly made, 

But Mr. ] n aſſerts that the bakers profits 


could not be increaſed by ſuch ridiculous ſubſti- 


te tutes, ſuch dry abſorbent earths, introduced to 
e ſupply the diminution of flour do not retain the 
© moiſture of the water uſed in making the dough ; 
for when influenced by the heat of the oven the 
<« bread attracts their aqueous parts which they con- 
s tracted in the mixture; and thus they remain inter- 
* mixed, tho' unchanged in the bread (he forgets he 


© ſays, acids diſſolve alkalies, p. 10.) like ſo many 


< particles of ſand.” If the bread attracts the watr 


parts is not its weight increaſed thereby“? does not 


C clay 


own ſervants, that a perſon had been with him, and of- 

fered to learn him ſeveral methods of adulterating bread 

but that he refuſed to employ ſuch a kind of journeyman. 
The following experiments made by Mr. Marſhal, of 


Louth; on ſome Lincolnſhire flour, will plainly demonftrats 


its notcrious adulteration, and the neceſſity, as I am told, 
of uſing alum or urine, or ſalt of tartar, &c. to make ſuch 
ſophiſticated flour into bread. Twill prove likewiſe, that 
ſome of the mealmen now very nearly double the produce 


of the field ; conſequently, by this new art of adulteration, 


the increaſe of corn will every year be leſs neceſſary, as, 


by the deſtruftion of our fellow-creatures, the demand 
for corn muſt proportionably decreaſe. 


A tea-diſh of genuine flour weigh'd 532 Grains. 

Another tea- diſh of adulterated flour weigh'd 791 Grains, 

The bad therefore outweigh'd the good 259 Grains, 
Now half 532 is 266; and 259 is half the weight of the 
good flour; except 7 grains. 

* Experiment aſſures me that one ounce and half of ab- 
forbents retains four ounces of water after baking, 


ded 


Le 


clay in the refining of ſugar abſorb more than even 
that ſubſtance; and can this man aſſert that flour ab- 
ſorbs more than calcarious earths. Nonſenſe ! which 
needs no reply? his friends the bakers could have 
ſhewn him by experiment, that neat flour is kneaded 
with two gallons and a half of water per buſhe] 
whereas ſophiſticated flour requires three gallons an 
a half; a difference of ſixteen pounds per buſhel. 

<« It is evident, { ſays Boerhaave ) from repeated 
experiments, that all fixed alkalies are endued with 
the power of attracting water, air, pure alcohol, oil, 
and acids.“ Chalk, lime, and burnt bones do then 
not only attract much moiſture, but they abſorb the 
oilineſs of the flour alſo, which is likewiſe the property 
of alum : and thence it is that the town-bread ge- 
nerally dries in two days. From theſe ingredients 
it ſeems to derive its aſtringent and indigeſtible qua- 
lities. Are we in this. to believe Mr. J} n, 
chemiſt ; or Dr. Boerhaave the phyſician ? 
Page 5. he ſays, Let I never ſuſpected that 


< lime, chalk, whiting, and burnt bones were any of 


<< the conſtituent parts of bread.” I believe ſo, nor 


did many other people. Poison DeTecTED dil- 


covered it, and the rioters found theſe ingredients in 
the ſeveral mills they attacked, vide p. 39. How- 
ever, like alum in bread, they had no buſineſs there. 

Bread made from neat flower, ſalt, water, and 
yeaſt, is known in every family which has its wheat 
ground without ſophiſtications, to continue moiſt and 
good for ſeveral days; nay more than a week, tho" 
the bakers bread of London is ſtale in two days. 
Pray why this difference? is not this a daily experi- 
ment, which proves the London bread to have 
amongſt its conſtituent parts ſubjects of a very dry 
nature; ſuch as alum, calcarious earths, or ſalt of 
tarter exhibited in a ſhape which gives them power 
to exert their worſt effects. Page 


2 

Page 7. © I am not inſenſible of the grittineſs of 
* flour, occaſioned by the negligence of the millers.” 
Mr, ] n in his title acquaints us he writes to 
vindicate the millers, and this is the only place I 
can find that he mentions them; and he here ſub- 
ſtitutes negligence for fraud, as all the country where 
mills by the mob have been forced open can juſtify, 
and of which he might convince himſelf, would he 
read the daily papers, particularly the Chronicle. 

Page 8. Admit the poſſibility of theſe mix- 
<< tures, to what purpoſe could they tend? Undoubt- 
edly to increaſe the weight of flour, as millers ſell 
their flour by weight ; and to abſorb, as they are of 
a nature ſo to do, more water when made into dough. 
Water will weigh better than a pound to a pint ; the 
heat of the oven, did our author know the proceſs of 
bread-making, doth not evaporate all the water uſed 
in the dough, Bread appears honey - comb'd, tis 
true, and ſo do all acids and alkalies after effer- 
veſcing; and thus may cheap impalpable powders 
create a profit both to the miller and baker, as the 
powder of burnt bones, which abſorbs much more 
water than flour, coſts but three ſhillings per buſhel ; 
whereas mealmen fell now ſecond flour for eight 
ſhillings. Vid. ſupra, p. 9. 

Page 10. Alum mixed in a certain proportion 
with ſuch materials and baked in bread, greatly 
prevents that cloſe union of parts.” This really 
is the firſt time I ever heard a chemiſt aſſert, alum 
prevented coheſion ; and p. 11. That the falt of 
< urine taken as food is not ſuch an odious diſguſt- 
<« ful ingredient. * ” Surely a man muſt have a vehe- 
| (C3 „ ment 


* Eſpecially from a ſound party, which 'tis great pity 
Mr. J——n does not teach us to diſcover by ſome elegant 
experiment, for as he deals ſo largely in noſtrums, certainly 
he is no leſs expert at the caſting of waters than at chemiſtry. 
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ment inclination to vindicate bakers to jump over 
ſuch blocks as theſe 

Page 12. The produce of wheat in the year 
e 1756 was not only ſcanty but indifferent, it would 
* neither grind nor bake well; the misfortune was 
tc occaſioned by continued rain at the approach of 
* harveſt, which levelled it to the ground and diſ- 
t poſed it to ſprout before it could be houſed; and 
e by this means it was greatly diveſted of its quin- 
& tefſence”* By quinteſſence I ſuppoſe our chemiſt 
means the fifth or choiceſt ſpirit; if ſo, this 
fifth ſpirit is, I can aſſure him, not fermentable ; 
therefore its want could not prevent the dough from 
raiſing kindly, though it may be from thence leſs 
nutritious “. But 


Dr. Stonehouſe has given us great teaſon to believe that 
human ordure (no diſguſtful ingredient, I ſuppoſe in Mr. 
J—n's opinion, ) is alſo uſed in yeaſt. Poſſibly Mr. In may 
employ it in his patent bitters, as the diſtillers do in gin. 
At the ſiege of Samaria men drank urine and eat dung: 
but, making the reſemblance more ſimilar; the head of an 
aſs was fold for one hundred pieces of ſilver. Vid. Kings, 
In this city, ſo deplorable our famine of wit, that a venal 
head tho? without the ears of the ſame ſort of animal, if report 


be true, was notoriouſly purchaſed for one hundred pieces 


of gold. 

* Why is alum uſed ? is it to give tenacity ? does good 
flour want any additional tenacity ? is not alum generally 
uſed? is all flower miſerably ſtale or damaged? why then 
is alum generally uſed? is not damaged flour more acid than 
the ſound? is not the more acid the more moiſt? would 


not then abſorbents ſeem to help it? No, they will make 


it more incoherent, and alum without them will make the 
bread too acid; where then is the difficulty or improbability 
of mixing alkalies and alum to improve damaged flour ? 
or why is alum added to the good if it be not rendered 
too incoherent, and much reſembling damaged flower 
by the alkaline abſorbent adulteraticns ? in one place he 
tays, alum improves the colour and texture; in another 
he ſays, alum deſtroys the colour, 


L137 


But on the contrary, p. 13. The harveſt wag 
* ſo genial the following year, that I am well in- 
<« formed (from the club) a baker can make a quar- 
< tern loaf of the ſame weight with half a pound or 
<« leſs of laſt year's flour than with that of the pre- 
<« ceding year: That is, the year 1757, was a dry 
year; conſequently its flour would abſorb more water 
than the flour of the year 1756, which was a wet 
or moiſt year. A remarkable diſcovery to prove 
bread not to be adulterated ! 

Page 13. The improbability ( impoſſivility I 
e ſuppoſe) of adulterating bread with abſorbent 
<* earths has been ſufficiently evinced.” It has not 
indeed ! on the contrary, the certainty of the millers 
villainy is affirmed by hundreds of witneſſes. Tis 
needleſs to call out for freſh experiments when al- 
moſt every loaf we eat is one. Has not every country 
in Great Britain ecchoed with the frauds of mealmen 
and millers ? have not ſome of them been puniſhed 
for the admixture of inferior corns; and is it a time 
to make freſh trials when they ſwear they will adul- 
terate no more? 

Page 24. He ſays, „Alum is diveſted of its acid 
&« in fermentation.” A little before he obſerved, 
* that children do not derive their acid complaints 
from alum, but the acidity of damaged or ſtale 
flower: does not the bread then undergo alſo a 
« fermentation to diveſt it of its acid ?” If ſubjects, 
are according to his new philoſophy, diveſted of their 
acids by fermentation, 

Page 6. To confirm obſervations by experiments, 
hereby every individual may diſtinguiſh their 
good bread from bad, muſt more effectually re- 
<« dreſs the grievance than the execution of all the 
penal laws in force.” P. 14. he fays, It is 
* oreatly to be wiſhed ſame ſalutary ſtatute might 

| oblige 


E 
te oblige the bakers entirely to aboliſh the uſe of 
te alum, which bakers in general acknowledge.“ 
And yet, p. 4. The acidity which deſtroyed the 
* tender harmonous broods of his friend the bird- 
& fancier did not proceed from alum ;” tho? himſelf 
dared not to eat any bread for ten years, for fear of 
the qualities of that mineral acid. Nay, though him- 
ſelf does not eat ſuch bread other people it ſeems may 
with all his heart eat it and welcome. Nay, he will 
periuade them all that lies in his power to eat no- 
thing elſe : for he ſays many fine things of ſuch fort 
of bread ; but it muſt be remembered he ſells ſeveral 
infallible medicines for ſuch diſeaſes as bad br-ad oc- 
caſions. P. 6. he ſays, Bread thus made is the very 


. *© antidote of the ꝓoiſon it is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs.” For 


by mixing four oz. of alum with one hundred pounds 
of flour, ſalt of tarter and pearl-aſh, q. ſ. and pro- 
perly baked, he has found out a method of making 
a fine magneſia alba, which is extremely whol- 
© ſome; indeed it is very uncertain in its operation; 
« for ſome people it will work violently and others 
% not at al,” However, it it is uſeful (for bakers) 
and not at all amiſs the people ſhould be purged 
ſometimes. Had Mr. J——n received (I hope a 
cure is not deſpaired of) the benefit of this ope- 
ration, had his head ſhaved, a ſtrong bliſter applied 
to the offending part, and undergone a pretty plen- 
tiful phlebotomy, ſuch ſtuff had never ſpoiled any 
Paper. Its incongruity needs no remark. 

Page 7. He is pretty ſure the minuteſt portion 
* of lime, chalk, &c. could not eſcape his re- 
< ſearchesz” but p. 18. he miſtook pieces of flour 
for lime or chalk, till experiment convinced him 
of the contrary, and ſuppoſes other people might 
not know the difference between lime and flour with- 
out experiment allo, 3 
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We muſt therefore needs have an experiment or 
two; but what occaſion of that method to diſcoyer 
impurities which he pretty roundly aſſerts never to 
have been mixed with bread ? the only method by 
which he does or poſſibly can prove it; ſo we muſt 
have his experiment *, | 4: 

Which happens to be ſimilar to one made 
by that moſt ingenious and worthy divine, we juſt 
hinted at. But our chemiſt ſays, 5* The bread ap- 
e peared was of a grey colour | rather than white; 
ce the particles of whiting were viſible upon the cruſt; 
<« the cells (himſelf allows alum makes it poroſe 
< p. 12.) in the crumb were ſmall, and the whole be- 
ce trayed an unuſual appearance, p. 19.” But the 
good Doctor, whom it happens nobody will doubt 
of fallacy or deceit, who has too much ſenſe to be 
himſelf impoſed upon, and too much honeſty to im- 


poſe upon others, making the ſame mixture, with the 


only 


* ”Tis pity Mr. Chemiſt did not till us what flour he 
employed in his experementing, if his friends the bakers 
ſupplied him, poſſibly he might from their addreſs receive 
ſuch as was already, artfully as much charged with adul- 
terations as it would bear, without manifeſting them ap- 
parently, if ſo, no wonder the chalk appeared ſo plain in 


his bread, or that the ſolution of that made with alum 


changed the colour of ſyrup of violets ; this is the more proba- 
ble, as the poor man does not ſeem at all ſuperior, to ſuc 
a deception from his friends the bakers, for he confeſſes 
that before he had made a chymical trial c* it, he miſtook 
the granules of flour for lime, and thin therefore, that 
the author of Potson DETECTED might miſtake thoſe of 
lime for flour, p. 18. 

+ He afterwards ſays, p. 21. Such bread changes 
ce colour by working it to a dough, nearly to that of the 
« ſubject with which it is adulterated, (that is, I ſuppoſe to 


&« the colour of chalk) whilſt pure bread retains its natural 
„ whiteneſs,” 
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only difference of chalk inſtead of whiting, produced 
a loaf exactly reſembling the bread commonly ſold 
in London. And what is. moſt ſtrange, found no 
impoſſibility in mixing the ingredients, though it 
was not ſo eaſy to ſeparate them again. Every one 
will credit this who has the honour to know 
Dr. Hs, and I imagine few will ſhew the ſame 
reſpect to the other who knows Mr. J——n. 
- Beſides, he forgot to make his experiment com- 
plete ; he added not the material part, alum, which 
would, as he ſays, have diſſolved the particles of 
the abſorbents, and a previous efferveſcence would 
have infallibly prevented their diſcovery by ſuch an 
elegant and ſurpriſing experiment, p. 49. This 
experiment firſt - is apparently defective, incon- 
clufive and fallacious, and does not in the leaſt 
therefore tend to prove the impoſſibility of mixing 
alkalies, only ſhews that he had not the art of doing 
it z and appears not at all impoſſible, as his title 
promiſes to prove; except he meant in the lawyers 
terms inſtead of the chemiſts. —2uid turpe impeſſibile 
eſt. He ſays, the chalky particles would appear 
upon the cruſt of the loaf, which will not be the 
caſe when it is finely bolted ; and ſometimes ſuch 
—— are apparent enough, as every body can 
teſtify. | 

Had alum been added, as he ſays, p. 10. The 
* paſte would have been puffed up and rendered 
e more ſpongy and light by the acid uniting with 
e the chalky jaixtures : thus it prevents their cloſe 
<< union of parts.” As the cells of his bread, p. 19. 
would not have been ſmall, nor the colour grey; for 
he fays, © Alum improves the colour and texture.“ 


P- 13. Therefore the experiment is defective in 
the moit eſſential point. 


We 


1 


We ſhall next make an eſſay on the ſecond ex- 
3 he gives, which will appear as baſe and 
raudulent as the firſt, and merely deſigned to amuſe 
and deceive the people, that they may not ſuſpect 

iſon or alum where it really is concealed in their 
read; or fo fallacious and decrepid a one would 
never have been publiſhed as infallible. Take 
<« bread where alum is ſuſpected to be baked with it, 
e put it into a glaſs and pour boiling water upon it 
ein a ſufficient quantity to make it like panada ; 
add to it a third part of good purple-coloured ſyrup 
&« of violets : let them ſtand half an hour ſtirring 
« them frequently, and if there be alum in the 
<< bread the ſyrup will be changed to a ſap green; if 
not the colour will be a little altered, but not green.“ 
In this experiment, as related in his own pure lan- 
guage, Mr, J——n chemiſt happens again to have 
ſucceeded the eminent divine hinted at above on 
a like occaſion. And as he ſeems fated to be ever 
repugnant to truth and common ſenſe as well as 
common civility, ſo here he aſſerts what is quite 
reverſe to the reſult of the Doctor's experiment; for 
tho* himſelf had mixed the alum and added the ſyrup 
of violets and the juice of buckthorn : it abſolutely 
did not convert thoſe mixtures to a green colour 
and indeed it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that if alum 
baked in bread in pretty large proportions will not 
coagulate warm milk : Vid. p. 22, 23. that it ſhould 
change the colour of ſyrup of violets or buckthorn 
uice. 

. But what is. moſt extraordinary is his concluſion 
of this experiment, ** bread made of ſtale flour, or 
* which has contracted an acidity in leaven curdles 
« warm milk readily. Hence the ſource of children's 
complaints falſely aſcribed to bread mixed with 
„ alym,” That is to ſay, contrary to experience, 


£ON- 
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contrary to common ſenſe, and as it happens to his 
own confeſſion and obvious demonſtration, that a 
vegetable acid is ſtronger than 7a mineral acid, by 
which it is expelled. Vid. Boerhaave. So that 
Mr. n (which is a flip he is very ſubject to 
make) ſcems here again to give us a proof of nothing 
but his own unhappy fatality to blunders and malici- 
ous propenſity to draw the public into one of the 
moſt fatal kind. | 

But was alum diſcoverable by ſyrup of violets, Cc. 
it would be tedious to make the trial before we dare 
eat our daily bread ; and even then it 1s ſo difficult to 
procure honeſt ſyrup of violets ; that the experiment 
would be extremely vague, uncertain and deluſive; 
which ſeems to be Mr. J——n's purpoſe it ſhould : 
or elſe he would have told us, that though it hap- 


pens to turn green, as he pretends, yet alum pre- 


viouſly efferveſcing in fermentation with chalk, lime, 


bone-aſh, ſalt of tarter, wood-aſh, or other alkalies 
will not, though you diſſolve the bread ſo compoſed 


turn the ſyrup of violets green; and if the alum is 


moſtly added when ſuch alkaline ſubſtances are the 
moſt prevalent in the flour, or when it is moſt difficult 
to knead it into bread ; of courſe it efferveſcing in 
the mixture with thoſe abſorbents, defeats the 
diſcovery of the alum by ſuch a lame experiment as 
the ſecond of Mr. ] n's unliked production. 

To mix ſuch alkalies in bread does not therefore ap- 
pear in the leaſt impi2/e though their diſcovery 


when immixed is almolt ſo; as was experienced by a 


much more accurate experimenter than Mr. ] n, 
a gentleman whoſe writings will for ever be an honour 
to his country, a treaſure to the learned and a bleſſing 
to mankind; a name I dare not mention on the 


pages ſtigmatized with that of H. J——n: 


But the third experiment affords our operator the 
molt ſpacious field for triumph; it really conveys to 
us a great and mighty diſcovery, viz. a method of 


making 
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making magneſia alba from alum. But he ſays, 
f The preſent juncture will not permit him to de- 
< termine the immediate cauſe of the decompoſition 
„ of alum in this action; and indeed it is ſufficient to 
& demonſtrate with certainty, that alum thus treated 
* loſes thoſe pernicious properties which are juſtly 
&* aſcribed to it when taken internally with our ali- 
ment in its crude ſtate, p. 23, 24. 

Nay, he has been informed that * ſome bakers 
<© elixate their wood-aſhes and with the clear lixi- 
vum attemperate the prevalent acidity of dough, 
5 eſpecially when mixed with alum. F theſe de- 
<« fetts be remedied by. ſuch a lixivium we need no 
longer remain in ſuſpenſe, by what means alum is 
* decompoſed ; but this practice it is ſaid is but 
* known to a few. . If alum be diveſted of its aci- 
* dity by theſe means, it leaves its alkaline baſe in 
the - bread, which is a fine magiſtry or magneſia 
* alba, a celebrated medicine for young children 
* and ſtrenuouſly recommended by Dr. Cadogan, 
S Fe. Sc. Ge. 

Nap, the infuſion of aluminous bread produced 
c no precipitation from a clear ſolution of pure ſalt 
of tarter dropped into it. Warm milk was added to 
this infuſion and no coagulum was produced, tho? 
the addition of a grain of crude alum diſpoſed it 
to curdle.” This experiment begins with non- 
ſenſe, proceeds with fallacy and ends with ill-nature, 
of which he is extremely liberal. 

Is it probable that alum whoſe nature is diſpoſed 
to abſorb water, air, and oily particles when mixed 
in bread, and conſequently enveloped in an olea- 
ginous viſcidity, ſhould exert its ſtyptic and acid 
power till diveſted of that covering? can this be 
done by an aqueous menſtruum ? can it therefore coa- 
gulate milk, or, — 26 aſſerts it, will it turn f. Pup 
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[ 20 ] 
of violets green, its acidity being. defended ? the 
acid of alum is not therefore tranſmuted but enve- 
loped and more cloſely concealed ; for it cannot poſ- 
ſibly be diveſted of its acidity by the previous fer- 
mentation in bread, or the fire that baked it : for a 
little examination of the moſt celebrated chemical 
authors would have informed Mr. Chemiſt, that 
fermentation doth not diveſt any ſubject of its acidity, 
but increaſes its acid ; and that fire will not elevate a 
mineral as it will a vegetable acid ; what the author 
means by fermentation or fire ſeems like many other 
of his expreſſions, a profound myſtery to every-body 
but himſelf; he uſes them as ſynonimous terms, 
though their great diſſynonimity is undiſputed ; fer- 
mentation is compoſition, fire is diſſociation. Read 
Dr. Friend. | wy 
The acid therefore of alum is not evaporated * z 
this | hope our Chemiſt will allow. Boerhaave ſays, 
«© The foſſil acid alum being purified from all 
its water becomes highly corroſive, ſtrong and pon- 
derous, and fo attractive of water as to imbibe it 
from the air, and thus increaſe its own weight.” The 
heat of an oven will expel its watry parts into the 
bread ; but the acid will not riſe with leſs than five 
hundred degrees of heat. This acid preſently kills all 
known animals : if its fumes dut enter the lungs of 
man they ſoon raiſe a violent coughing that cannot be 
ſtopped, and bring on a difficulty of breathing, ſuffo- 
cation, and ſudden death; or elſe an incurable aſthma 
for life.” This acid entangled in the oily particles of 
the 


EIn an heat which does not exceed one hundred and 
eighty in a ſolid body as bread, and himſelf ſays, p. 41. 
the mineral acid deſolved in beer, a liquid, when boiling 
which is at leaſt equal in that liquid to boiling water, or 
two hundred and twelve degrees, is not evaporated, | 


E 
the dough in the oven, * more viſcid and 
iſonous, and like to oil of vitriol. 

vegetable acids may indeed by the powers of the 
body be ſo changed as to loſe their acid nature and 
become another kind of falt. But the foſſil acids 
which are capable of diſſolving gold, ſilver, and mer- 
cury, are ſo ſtrong as generally to deſtroy, or prove 
almoſt poiſon to all animals, except in ſome few 
caſes where putrefaction or an alkaline diſpoſition 
highly prevails.” 

That alum attracts oils and ſurrounds itſelf there- 
with is aſſerted by the ſame author; and that water will 
not diveſt it of chis envelopement is well known. But 
this thoꝰ not effected by warm milk or water, tried upon 
it, will certainly be effectuated by the blood circulating 
in an animal after ſuch particles are abſorbed by the 
lacteals; and when it has once inſinuated itſelf into 
the blood its fatal conſequences are ſuch as mentioned 
in SYHoRoc, on alum. Though a ſolution of bread 
made with the common allowance of alum will not 
curdle warm milk, it certainly will curdle the animal 
blood, as may eaſily be experienced by injecting only 
this ſolution after a little evaporation into the vein of 
an animal, to which it ſpeedily Foes either en 
or extremely pernicious. 

In Potson DeTzeTED mention is made of an ex- 
periment of the effects of alumed bread on ſeveral 
animals, to which it generally proved mortal, or very 
prejudicial. What need of farther experiments to 
prove that ſubſtance poiſonous, which the wiſe of 
moſt ages have invariably believed to be ſo? 

Any perſon who refuſes to believe this bread-poiſon 
only needs to. make an experiment I have never tound 
to fail of the ſame effects. Feed an animal on 
bread made with alum it will ſcon be diſeaſed, it will 
decay, convulſe, and expire. How then muſt little 

| children 
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children ſuffer from a ſubſtance of mortal virulence, 
even to dogs and other ſtrong animals? 
Magneſia alba is made by other chemiſts from 
ſea- ſalt, but —_ that 1s very different in all its 
properties from alum, Mr. J—-—n fays, That 
mineral acid may poſſibly be converted to mag- 
“ nefia' alba in bread, when the water which it is 
ce kneeded with is elixated with wood-aſhes.” But 
can Mr. Chemiſt make magneſia alba from alum ? 
why does he ſuppoſe it to be then ſo tranſmuted in 
bread ? can a lixivium of wood-aſhes uſed by ſome 
few bakers only, p. 24. diſcompoſe all the alum uſed 
by the generality of the trade ? is that an argument for 
its uſe? We need not go ſo far as to Geber the Arab 
to learn in a caſe of this ſort, though it is a maxim 
in chemiſtry, that, Quid non ingreditur non immutat ; 
for indeed was it no ſecret, and were all the bakers to 
make bread with a lixivium of pot-aſh, he fays, 
The magneſia alba when genuine is ſo extremely 

uncertain a medicine that its effects may be ve 
or very bad, or none at all; which ſhould 
be ſome reaſon for our ſaying very little in favour 
of the continuance of its uſe in food, and for our 
being very careful how we abuſe ſuch as have diſ- 
covered the miſchief and importuned redreſs. * 
Though the greateſt men of all ages have gene- 
rally reputed ſuch qualities unwholſome to animals; 
yet Mr. ] n contrary to their opinions, ſays they 
are wholſome; or that himſelf has more ſenſe than 
the learned of the preſent and paſt ages; and yet ſo 
very tenacious he is of that bleſſing, that he has not 
given us even one ſpecimen of it through his whole 
production.. Is it more probable that a chemiſt 
ſhould underſtand phyſic, than that a phyſician ſhould 
be ſkilled in chemiſtry ? but Mr. J——n denies 

chemiſtry to all the faculty. * 
T. 
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Mr. J——n is mightily enraged at the author of 
Poison DETECTED, for branding a whole body of 
men with ſuch unparalleled infamy“ is not every 
loaf we weigh, a mark of their honeſty ? does not 
their confeſſed uſe of alum ſhew much humanity ? 
« jt is to pleaſe the fancy of their cuſtomers, who 
* chuſe white bread,” if the buyer is a fool, may 
the ſeller then poiſon him? but though he profeſſes 
ſo much tenderneſs towards this body of men; nay, 
the falſe impeacher ſhould be compelled to ſub- 
e ſift on bread, purpoſely poiſoned ;** has he proved 
any other, a falſe impeacher than that man who 
accuſes the whole body of phyſicians, as the ag- 
gravators of diſeaſes, p. 8.? as ignorant of chy- 
miſtry : p. 18. he has reaſon to know James * and 
might have been convinced of the falſhood of his aſfer- 
tion from enquiring into the chemical virtũ of Lucas, 
Shaw, Sc. but indeed he has very egregiouſly proved 
the truth of his aſſertion, kumanum eſt errare, vid. 
p. 26. thus he aſperſes the perſon honoured with his 
abuſe for diſcovering the frauds of a trade notoriouſly 
branded, and tis preſumed, he falſly impeaches a body 

of men who have in all ages been by the wiſer and greater 
part of mankind reſpected for their integrity, re- 
vered for their learning, and beloved for their hu- 
manity. But it is not to be wondered at, that 
Mr. } n ſhould abuſe a claſs as much reputed 
for their probity as ingenuity. I dare ſay, he has 
better reaſons for invective, than he chuſes to hint 
at, eſpecially if in all his chymical proceſſes he em- 
ploys ſubſtances repugnant in nature as ſubſtitutes for 
each other, as, vid. p. 25. alum inſtead of nitre or 
ſea falt, in making of magneſia alba ; ſuch cuſtoms 
among pretenders to chemiſtry and profeſſors of 
quackery, have with much reaſon been long ex- 
claimed againſt by all true phyſicians, 

In the next edition of this eſſay, Mr. J——n will 
do well to anſwer the following queries, put in his 
* Who formerly chaſtiſed him for his inſolence. Own 
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own manner (I mean without order or method) which 
*tis preſumed will bea much more difficult employ- 
ment for him, and give more ſatisfaction to his 
readers; and will impute him with leſs infamy, than 
what ſeems to entertain him ſo much, his profuſion 
of ſcurrility, ill manners and nonſenſe diſcharged at 
the perſon, whoſe ſole deſign was as manifeſtly to 
preſerve the health and lives of mankind from fatal 
abuſes, but too well known; as his was to delude 
them into the paths of deſtruction. | 

1. Has Mr. } n vindicated the millers and 
bakers according to his promiſe ? 

2. Why has he abſtained from bread for ten years 

„ 
£ Why did his friend the bird-fancier preferve his 
birds by changing his baker ? 

3. Is not the vegetable acid of bread a very ne- 
neceſſary part in its compoſition ? does not alum 
volatilize the vegetable, and ſupplant it with its own 
mineral acid invelloped in an oily covering ? vid. 
Boerhaave, Grew, Helmont. 

4. Do not the bakers uſe alum ? this is confeſſed 
by their champion, and is it not allowed to be poiſon- 
ous ? vid. SYHOROC. 

5. If then they do uſe alum, will they ſcruple to 
uſe ingredients, though perhaps not ſo hurtful to 
the eaters of bread much more profitable to the 
bakers, as they abſorb more water, and retain it better 
than bread flour? 

7. Since ſome bakers have profeſſed much public 
ſpirit, why have they not offered rewards to ſuch as 
would detect adulterations ? on the contrary have 
not ſeveral people offered to prove the ſophiſtication 
of bread when called upon by proper authority, but 
as they never have been called upon ſhall we attribute 
this to fear of knowing the truth ar the danger of 
riſking a prophet by its dilcovery ? 95 
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9. Many bakers have made oath that they dg 
not uſe at preſent any of the adulterations charged 
to the trade, nay ſome have ſworn they never will 
uſe them, in this they have done well; why do not 
they make oath they never did uſe them or know 
them to be uſed before Poison DETECTED was pub- 
liſhed ? this would be an eaſy exculpation, 

” 10. Has not Dr. Stonehouſe aſſerted, that they 
uſe in bread ſuch impurities as ſhock us to believe, 
did not his evidences offer to prove their informations 
upon oath ? why has not a reply been made to this ? 
vid. CHRONICLE. 

11. Is not the London bread dry, harſh, and 
crumbly, (friable in Mr, n pure language) in 
two days? is not honeſt bread moiſt at ſix or ſeven 
days old : whence comes the difference pray ? 

12. Was it aſſerted that the bakers only uſe theſe 
impurities, or that any one man uſes them all at 
one time, or rather was it not ſaid that all theſe are 
uſed at different times by the generality of them 
and that the millers uſe moſt of the calcarious mat- 
ters? have the rioters broke open one mill, where 
they have not diſcovered them grinding theſe ſub- 
{ſtances ? | | 

13. Why ſhould we wiſh ſome falutary ſtatute 
might oblige the bakers entirely to aboliſh the uſe 
of alum ? p. 14. 

14. Will a vegetable the weaker deſtroy the mine: 
ral a ſtrong poiſonous acid ? vid. Boer. Infra, p. 31. 

15. If the children in the country are ſubject to 
acidity from vegetable bread, how much more ſo muſt 
they be who eat that food mingled with mineral 
acids ? | 

16, Do not all people complain that milk is ſub- 
ject to curdle when boiled with bread ? is this the calg 
in the country? 
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17. Two drams of ſalt of ſteel uſed to one batt of 
beer, which it ſeems is the common portion allowed 
by the brewery, Mr. J n ſays, may do great 
miſchief, ſo do I. But is not alum as ſtrong a cor- 


roſive acid as vitriol? vid. Boerhaave. If ſo, how 


much harm may be derived from its conſtant con- 
ſumption at the rate of two ounces per three gallons 
of - water in bread ? all eat bread, but all do not 
drink beer, though Mr. n may. Nay, infants 
eat bread ; ſhould then the decay of the people, 
which is manifeſt moſtly on the part of infants, be 
attributed to the adulterations of wine, cyder, beer, 
pickles, Sc. which they ſeldom taſte, or the impu- 
rities in the bread they eat daily ? 

18. Two thirds more than uſual of the children 
born in ſome -pariſhes, vid. Syhokoc, have died 


ſinee the dearneſs of corn has increaſed the adulte- 
rations of bread, To what cauſe muſt this effect be 


aſcribed ? 

19. Whence comes the general complaint in fa- 
miles, that frequently the flour they buy cannot by 
any arts they can uſe be kneaden to a viſcid paſte, 


like that eaſily made from good flour of wheat only ? 


are the people all malicious liars, or are there not vil- 
lainous arts practiſed by ſome of the dealers in flour ? 
20. Is not the London bread white ? is white the 
natural colour of bread? is black the colour of 
iwans ? ought not bread to be of a grey or ruſſet 
hue, reſembling the colour of fine hay ? | 
21. The bread I procured to be made, in which 
was a portion of bone-aſh, chalk, alum and ſal. tart. 
proved extremely white and porous ; and though it 
contained abſorbents enough to increaſe a pound 
weight to twenty ounces, after baking ; yet it fo 


exactly reſembled the town bread that it deceived ſeve- 


ral people The difference could not be 9 
of- 


1 

1 offered it to a cat; ſhe refuſed it; I offered her 
good bread, ſhe eat it up. And this is a way to de- 
monſtrate when bread is adulterated with alum, c. 

22. Inſtead of exculpating his friends the bakers, 
Mr. ]J——n actually takes refuge with them, and at- 
tributes the preſent decay of the people to the perni- 
cious ingredients employed in other victualery trades. 
Is not this effect attributed by the author of PorsoN 
DeTtcTED alſo to the ſame caufes in general, but 
to theſe abuſes in bread more particularly ? and is it 
not more reaſonable to aſcribe them to adulterations 
confeſſed in that common food, than to the leſs ge- 
neral proviſions of a people? ought not they all 
equally to be prevented? and where can we more 
properly begin, than with thoſe of bread ? Mr. 
J——n fays, he eats no bread, but I ſuppoſe he 
drinks beer; eſpecially purl made with his own pa- 
tent bitters. 

23, All ſenſible brutes except when very hungry 
indeed refuſe the common bread and eat that which is 
honeſtly made, a merit of lap-dogs. Nay, even 
Mr. J—n an animal of no very marvellous ſagacity or 
fhrewdneſs eats not the London bread. A pampered 
cat or dog will refuſe adulterated bread, but if it is 
good will eat it ſavourily: this though no very 
elegant may be a ſurpriſing experiment, and is a very 
true, I will not fay a general one. | 
24. The piles were never ſo frequent; the cholic 
is extremely prevalent and violent; dimneſs of ſight 
was never ſo common: alum and alkalies cauſe theſe 
calamities. A fowl fed on adulterated bread pines 
away, grows blind, and dies. 

If the diſtillers convert bread to poiſon, by the 
bakers poiſon is made into bread, and that food is 
no longer the ſtaff. of life. Tn | 
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23. Which of the bakers will ſay, that he is aimed 
at by any thing advanced in the firſt pamphlet * dig- 
nified wich Mr. J—-—n1's aſperſions? «the adultera- 
tors, and none elſe are pointed at. Do not they de- 
ſerve more ſatyr than it could poſſibly contain? who 
then ſays he is abuſed by it, and does not call himſelf 
10mMicide ? | 

What does he merit who publickly attempts the 
vind'6ation of criminals, ſo glaringly ſtained ? does 
he merit an hundred pounds for the proſtitution of 
all honour and decency on the altar of impudence, 
malice, or luſt of lucre ? does he merit a pecuniary 
br penal recompence ? 

Fierce champion, impudence ! that knows no fears 

Of hiſſes, ſhame, or want or loſs of ears. 

Who in nice balance, truth, with lucre weighs, 

And ſolid pudding againſt empty praiſe. Pope. 
What does he deſerve who protects criminals from 


Juſtice, and would blindfold the eyes of mankind, 


whilſt they are bereaved and defrauded of the bleſ- 
ſing, than which none but the mens conſcia recti ſuper- 
values? is not he equally criminal, who with opiates 
ſhall ſtupify the houſe marked for their plunder, 
as the villaing who may thereby expe& more eaſily 
to execute undiſcovered their impious purpoſe ? 
26. What can we expect from the man who is 
burned in the hand with a bribe, from the party he 
attempts to vindicate ? What! dare you H. J-—-n! 
miſcall ſalſhoods then? have you proved one? is 
your crazy denial of facts ſufficient ? | 
Since therefore Mr. J——n allows that allum is 
generally uſed, and though he promiſed to prove the 
impoſſibility of uſing calcarious earths ; he has evi- 
dently failed, as every ones ſenſes and the making 
of a loaf will more eaſily convince him, than the 
peruſal of his elavorate eſſay. | 
Why 


a PoisoN DETECTED, 


29 


Why did the Daily Advertiſer refuſe to advertiſe 
chis reply, or any paper in which the abuſes of bakers 
are expoſed no bribery ! 
It only remains that we add a few remarks upon 
the qualities of theſe ingredients in bread, which 1 
ſhall extract from the greateſt authors, to eſtabliſh the 
reaſoning advanced in theſe papers. and to ſhew the 


fallacy, impropriety, and inſufficiency of Mr. J—'s 


halting experiments. | 
Extratfts from Authors. 
\ LUM and vitriol nearly reſemble each other. 


The native green vitriol calcined with a gentle 
heat to a white powder and diſtilled with degrees of 
fire up to the higheſt, affords a white fume which 
condenſes to an acid liquor, which when perfectly 


rectified is the ſame with that obtained from alum. 


BovLE. 


Alum by the fire relinquiſhes its watry parts and 


becomes ſo ſtrong a corroſive acid as to be fit to eat 
away proud fleſh ; but is ſaid to have the inconveni- 
ence of leaving an hardneſs upon the part. Acids 
of this ſort which before the operation will ſcarce 
touch metals, turned to acid ſpirit by the fire will 
ealily penetrate and conquer them. So that inſtead 
of being wholſome after baking, poſſibly the alum 
may become much more pernicious. Vid. SYHOROC. 
Vid. Fr1twD, p. 87. 2d edit. 

Alum nauſeates the ſtomach, proves on firſt taking 
purgative and leaves afterwards violent conſtipations 
of the bowels. HorrMAN. 

The three acids peculiar to the mineral kingdom, 
are all highly corroſive ; inſomuch as not to be lately 
meddled with, unleſs diluted or mixed with ſuch 
ſubſtances as abate their corroſiveneſs. BoERHAAVE. 

Mineral acids inſtantly coagulate blood. Acids of 
every kind are prejudicial in cold languid 4 

where 
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Where the veſſels are lax and circulation weak, bile 


. deficient and the power of digeſtion feeble ; as is the 


caſe with children in general. Nay, an acid is oft 
generated in the ſtomach from milk and moſt vege- 
table foods, which whilſt it continues in the firſt 
paſſages occaſions uneaſineſs at the ſtomach, flatu- 
lences, griping pains of the bowels, vomiting, or 
the cholera morbus. Many celebrated phyſicians 
(and whounderſtood chemiſtry too, vid. H. I— np. 18.) 
have been of opinion that moſt kinds of diſeaſes were 
derived from preternatural acidity. That children 
do acquire their illneſſes this way principally needs 
not be inſiſted on; as their ſour pukings and acid 
alvine fæces betray, ſometimes ſo manifeſtly as to raiſe 
ſtrong efferveſcence with alk aline falts. Mx AD. 

The acid of alum mixed with ſea- ſalt diſtilled 
yields a ſpirit of ſalt, from which with nitre is made 

ua fortis. Bork. GEBER. PARACELSUS. 

If there are really no acid juices in the ventricle, 
ſuch ſubſtances as chalk, bone-aſh, ſlak*d lime and 
whiting, are apt to concrete with the mucous matter 
uſually lodged there, into hard indiſſoluble maſſes, 
which have ſometimes been thrown up by vomit. 
(Vid. Zwelf. animadv. in Ph. Aug. p. 66. miſcel. 
N. C. dec. 2. ann. 6. obſ. 24. at. N. C. See 2d 
obſ. 139.) or found in the ſtomach upon diſſection. 
Vid. Hoffm. de benig. remed. abuſ. Hence loſs of 
appetite, nauciæ, vomiting, obſtructions of the 
bowels, and other diſorders. Sometimes the ſtomach 
and inteſtines of thoſe who have uſed them {or the 
heartburn have been found lined with a cruſt as it 
were of theſe chalky bodies (Vid. Albert. diff. de 
atroph ia, ſect. 10) which muſt not only have pre- 
vented the ſeparaticn of the gaſtric liquor, but like- 
wile cloſed the orifices of the lacteal veſſels, ſo as to 


prevent the entrance of the chyle into the maſs of 
blood, 
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blood, and of "courſe all nouriſhment. Thus much 
for chalky and aluminous ſubſtances in the daily food 
of mankiud. | | 

As for the changes ariſing in the menſtruums made 
by an artificial mixture of foſſil acids and ſalt, we 
know that a ſtrong fixed acid copiouſly adheres to 
calcined alum and vitriol, the peculiar effects of 
which acid when actuated by fire is to expel all other 
acids from the bodies they had diſſolved, provided ſuch 
bodies are diſſolvable by the acids of alum or vitriol. 

So far as we have been able to diſcover, oil of ſul- 
phur per campanam, oil of vitriol, and oil of alum are 
one and the ſame acid, which has this property, that 
it will expell all other known acids from the body 


that retains them, will render them intirely volatile; 


occupy their place, and after the former acid ſpirits 
are ſeparated, the reſiduum forms a body of its 
own nature, that is to ſay, of the genius of this 
ſtrong acid. Borrnaave. 

Copper diſſolved in a ſolution of alum produces a 
vitriolic water, which mixing with fixed alkali ; for 
thus the metallic or terreſtrial part held diſſolved in 
them being now ſeparated, the acid ſolvent will unite 
with the alkali into a kind of tartarum vitriolatum, 
very different from other ſalts, as appears from ita 
effects upon metals, ſemi-metals, but when vo- 
latile alkaline ſalts are mixed with vitriol or alum, a 
ſort of ſemi- volatile tarter of vitriol is produced. Vid. 
Boerhaave theor. chem. ſect. ix. 

Will his bakers permit Mr. J——n to allow ver- 
degreaſe is poiſon? does not alum diſſolved in watet 
in a veſſel of copper, digeſting in a ſlow fire, melt off 
much of the metalic erugo? a ſmall portion of 
which, if not fatal is extremely detrimental inward- 
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ly taken * ? I can produce evidence when called upon 
by proper authority, to prove the practice of bakers; 
vVvhich is, to ſet the alum in ſome ſolvent a conſiderable 
time in the oven to diſſolve, the veſſel he obſerved was 
incruſtated with the criſtalline poiſon of the diſſolved 
copper, which muſt mix withthealum water, and among 
the bread in very pernicious quantities : ſo poiſons 
are multiplied and dangers increaſed !—Nine people 
were poiſoned in Paris at one time only by victuals 
prepared in a copper veſſel which was not thoroughly 
clean, Vid. Lanzoni, Valniſneri, and Mauchert on 
the pernicious quality of the ruſt of copper. | 
Upon the whole therefore what Mr. J——n's 
private reaſons for oppoſing the good of the pub- 
lic, as aſſerted in Poison DeTEcTED could be, are 
beſt known 'to himſelf and his retainers : but his 
dealing in ſeveral noſtrums of quackery and the 
practices of adulteration much promoting his trade, 
makes it not improbable that he might have reaſons 
which, notwithſtanding his frank diſavowance of 
humanity he did not think the moſt honourable to be. 
explained. Beſides, as by the encouragement of hand- 
mills in workhouſes and hoſpitals, where not only 
bodily but intellectual invalids might be made in- 
duſtrious and uſeful : he might think himſelf too 
nearly concerned to remain ſilent. If this was his 
motive I pity the man and ſincerely recommend him 
to the compaſſion of all thoſe who may read his pro- 
duction, and hope they will neither be ſurpriſed or 
diſpleaſed at it. Pray permit the weakneſs of the 
thing's head to excuſe the badneſs of his heart; and 
thank Providence for his goodneſs, who has generally 
given to the moſt malevolent creatures, the leaſt abi- 
lity to do miſchief: hey bave the ſpirit without the 
power thereof. A 


* Was a quart of ſuch a ſolution, mixed with one buſhel 
of flour, the bread would be deadly, 
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A TALE by way of Concluſion for tbe Benefit 
of. H. 3 Seller of. Alum and Salt of 
Tarter for Bread, and Oleuni Anodynum, ac 
cording to the Recipe obtained from bis Brother 
Phyfician and Co-patentee"the renowned- Doctor 
C——t, Patten- wy r from: ich 8 Ha, 
Briſtol. i 


Pack of very ignorant fellows, but much in- 
| clined to Roguery, once ſet a town on fire 
whle the inhabitants, who were mighty ſubject to be 
extremely drowſy, were almoſt all aſleep. ' Fire! was 
called out by one who was awake amid the ge- 
neral ſlumbering, and ſoon many were alarmed and 
exerted their endeavours to extinguiſh the flames, 
The wretches who inadvertently cauſed the commo- 
tion, willing to exculpatethiethiſelves, ſought amongſt 
the moſt proſtituted profligates, but could find none 
to extenuate the guilt ; though money was offered. 

It was indeed a mark of their ſimplicity, to deſire 
to be juſtified in a matter which was rather aſcribed 
to ignorance than premeditated deſign : however 
they at laſt found a man whoſe head and Heart were 
bad enough to attempt the buſineſs. 

The fellow called himſelf a chemiſt, but -- was more 
celebrated as a quack : up he ſtood, amidſt the ge- 
neral confuſion, and called out; Ye citizens ! are 
* ye mad? your houſes are not on fire, I maintain 
it! what you ſee here is only a phoſphor, a mere 
ignis fatuus; the men who kindled it are my 
6 ends, very good ſort of folks, I aſſure you, and 
<< myſelf have fold them the very alum from which 
<« this phoſphorus was made, it will only purify and 
not burn your city; and that is the whole of their 
pr nenten in doing this, and mine in ſelling my 

N ſtuff -; beſides, if any accident happens, I 
Vid. H. . e eſſay, p. II. prepar2 
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night be ignorant, but this man, who vindicates the 
© deed, and would abuſe the people, muſt be guilty ;? 
and ordered him to mount a certain kind of roſtrum, 


340 | 
T: prepare you a curious liquid of mighty - virtue 
for burns: it is a ch-ap remedy, a marvellous ſe- 
<« cret! here it IS, (he then ſhewed a bottle) do) hot | 
be in any fear.“ 

While the crazy empiric was thus ipudenty dit. 
Playing the houſes were craſhing and, burſting in 
flames; people ſcreaming and dying, burned to 
death, which made many to pity the object as 
one juſt broke looſe ; but others, who were not ſo 
much inclined to favour, him treated him with a more 
ſcurvy Kind of familiarity. Nay, 'twas abſolutely 


$ aſſerted that. the wretch, though no great wit, was 


not totally bereayed of ſuch common ſenſe as is ſeen 
in the brute creation: tho he was known not to poſ- 
ſeſs ſo much. innocence; which was the reaſon of his 
gaining an interview with one of the magiſtrates of the 
Citxs who ſaid, The men who burned the town 


cthrongh which he was to ſhew. only his head and 
hands, exactly in the faſhion of our pillory; and as 
it Was — by no better a preſent could be made 
to juſtice, he, was ſentenced to decorate tne poſt with 
his ears; at which the raſcal in an impudent fit of 
laughter ſaid, Seven years ago my ears were nailed 


<« to this very poſt, as my brother phyfician and co- 


5 ? < patentee the patten- maker of B—] can evidence. 


He was therefore only whipped through the town 
he attempted to abuſe, pitied by many, blamed: by 
more, and laugh'd at by moſt ; ſome thought him 2 
fool, ſome a knave, and ſome both; lite a dog 
ith his tail in a twitchel, who may be miſtaken for 
mad or thought peeviſh from his frantic ane Fill 
we eleft⸗ {tick on his rail: 18 obſerved. 
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